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ADVERTISEMENT, 


3 t 


N. 


Gi E N E RAL mn on 1 any * 


the Arts are always ſuſpected to be made : 
with a view either to depreſs, or elevate, 


particular Artiſts: and, though it is to 


no purpoſe to declare the contrary, yet 
I cannot help following the example of 


Fielding and Le Sage; and, like them, 


muſt be permitted to ſay, that things, 


not Perſons, are my aim — Muſic, not 
Myfcians," is my ſubject. 


As a proof of my fincerity, I have 


not mentioned the name of any living 
Profeſſor; 


. OC BREE i 0 JE ̃¶ . A Prune . ns A 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Profeliors ; and, as much as poſlible, 
have carefully avoided any remarks 
which might lead. to a particular appli- 
| cation. I equally diſclaim panegyric or 
ſatire. If my obſervations ſhould, at 
times, ſeem to ſhrink from the matter, 
let it be remembered, that they were 
made under reſtraint ; and the fear of 
giving offence may have prevented an 
exertion of the power to pleaſe, and de- 
ſtroyed ſome entertainment that the ſub- 
ka was s well ll calculated to | 2 15 


* 


22 
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PRESENT: STATE OF MUSIC, 


w LONDON. | 


My Music ſo much the rage—to uſe a 
faſhionable term—that ſome remarks on the 
preſent Style of CoMposrTION and PRRroRA- 
ance may not be unacceptable to the Public, 
But this, perhaps, is an haſty aſſertion: if we 
are pleaſed, we cannot feel much gratitude for 

the philoſophy which demonſtrates that we 

: ought not to be pleaſed. Horace's Maoman 


- 


- THE PRESENT STATE 


is too trite an example to be quoted; but, if 
I may judge of the ſenſations of others by 


my own, we are not altogether in his ſitua. 
tion: the deluſion may be made. to vaniſh, 
and reality ſubſtituted, without deftropin 
"Ty animi i gratiſimus error.” 


, 2 As, per haps, the pureſt and moſt en- 
chanting pleaſure which the mind can feel 


ariſes from Musi0o—1 addreſs myſelf to thoſe 


only who have an ear and taſt.— ſurely any 
attempt to heighten that pleaſure is laudable: 


and if, by ſome aukward and unfortunate 
circumſtances, our preſent pleaſure is derived 
| from polluted ſources, it cannot be amiſs to 
© ſhew that they are ſo; and point out others 
which, by being more pure, are undoubtedly 
more * of producing that exquiſite 
ſenſation 


or MV$10 Ii London. 9 


| Gage which it is the excluſive property a * | 
| Muſic to beſtow. ; Hat By . (713953 3973 v9 


* 


Inu but to give ſome detached thoughts 
on this" fubje&} without form, juſt! as they 
occur: but, though 1 do not affect method, 
1 40 bot deſpiſe it; and ſhall tbink myſelf | 
| fortunate, if my arguments fliould, by. accident, 


come in aid of each other, 
o Ts! 


— 
y 


Pinner Nusie—if n my idea be juſt—is, 
che uniting Mztopy to Hazwony, Though 
the aſſiſtance which each receives from the 

other is immenſe, yet Meovr i is beſt qualified 
to exiſt. alone. The pleaſure excited by a 
ſucceſſion of chords, is very. inferior to that 
natural, and ſometimes artificial ſucceſſion 


es 


WO .ra. PRESENT. STATE 


of ſingle ſounds, which ee Uiſtir nevi 
by the term Melody. woR3d es : 


T. novo not abſolutely FOR Melody 
was in a barbarous ſtate until the laſt hundred 


years. It long continued improving, but 
now ſeems, in this country at leaſt, to be in 
a fair way of ſhortly loſing it's exiſtence. | 


In conſequence of Muſic being much 
ſtudied and practiſed, Vocal and Ixsrv- 
MENTAL MzLopy became two different 
things: it is neceſſary, therefore, to con- 


fider them , 
: Veel Moste had once "nothing but 


Harmony t to fubſlt on: by degrees en 
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was , and now it is s very near W 


3 


FO the W Opera, Sonos may be con- 
ſidered as pathetic, bravura, ſomething 3- 
teen the two which has no name, and Airs 15 
called Cavatina. Generally, the laſt hae mt 
Melody, and the firſt fort have leaſt: bur it 
is ſcarce worth while to aſcertain which has 
moſt, where all are defective. If it were not | 
for ſome paſſages that have been worn to . 
Tags,” how few of theſe Songs poſſeſs the. | 
leaſt trace of real Melody! This muſt re- 
main an aſſertion without proof, unleſs I | ON ; 
could define Melody: which I really cannot, 1 
ſo as to be intelligible to thoſe who have no 
ear; and, to thoſe who have, a definition 
vVould be needleſs. But let me obſerve, where 
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ſounds follow each other in that arrangement 
we call Tuxx, beſides the immediate pleaſure, 
there 1s always Joined with it an ImPrefſion, 
. enables us to remember paſſages, and 
ſometimes an entire Air. But this is never 
the caſe in a fortuitous or unmeaning ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſounds. - Let the Muſic of the pre- 
ſent day be © weighed in this balance,” and 
the greater part will be found © wanting.” 6 
| Tarsx ſame obſervations will do for the 
Opera Bifſa, omitting the term Parbetic, and 
fobſtiruting Comic in it's room. But it i 
uſing THALTA very ill, to call the nonſenſical 
«Sp of _ Comic, 


- Is the Exon argc; the - OY 


"OP "Rey On ſome of the Songs to Tunes 
which 


or Musto IN LONDON. | ig. 


auch were compoſed when mah really 
exiſted : and it is curious to obſerve how 
glad the Audience are to find a little that is 
congenial to their feelings, after they have 
| been gaping to take in ſome meaning from 
| the wretched imitations of Italian bravura, 
and pathetic Songs; which, alas! are but the 


Shadows of A Shade!“ . 


As the Soxcs which are performed at Cox- 


they require no ! obſervations on ha 


merit of the compoſition, | OTA 


i fort of Muſic i is frequently part 
of thoſe entertainments, called GLzzs, No 


| doubt, the uniting of three or more voices 


in harmony produces a pleaſing effect. But 


why 


a 


6 THE Prnveny erar EC 
why is Melody to be baniſhed? And baniſhed 
it is ſo totally, that, of all the numerous 


Dirges and doleful Dirties witk which our 
Benefit · Concerts are ſo ſorely aflicted-ſot 


chey are too precious for common uſe—ſcarce 


one can be found that has half as much tune 
as one of Claude lo * 8 Palms. 


1 1 HAVE ſometimes aſked Muſicians, why 
they perform ſuch ſtuff? The: conſtant an- 
| fer is, © That they conform to the taſte of 
the Public.” And! really believe that they 
ſpeak as they think; for it is certain that tie 
Audience ſhew every mark of the loudeſt 
approbation. But it is in Music, as in the 
Drama; ; what i is leaſt felt, i IS moſt applauded, 
| When an Actor rants, or gives a touch af 
- what paſſes for pathetic, it is conſidered as: 


mark 


or MUSIC-IN. LonDON. = — 5 


ark; af. inſenlibility - not to be affected. 

T hus, when ſounds have been uttered in 
which are not the leaſt trace of a tune, it 
ſhews a ſuperior taſte and feeling to find 


ſomething to admire, where the common ear 
is offended; or at beſt perceives *. 


* 


"Ja our "— en had dilmided Melody 
28 unneceſſary; our INSTRUMENTAL Muste 
has cloſely followed the bad e 0 


1 is now loſt, and mo- 
dern Full. Pieces are either in the form of 
OvzaTuREs or SYMPHONIES. | The Overture 
of the Italian Opera never pretends to much; 
that of the Engliſh Opera always endeavours 
to have an Air ſomewhere, and the endeavour 
| done makes! it * As che firſt move- 


ment 
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metit of the OverTury is moſt commonly 


Uke that of a Symyziony; what I have faid 
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Wann Richter introduced among vs this 


ſtyle of Muſic,” it was juſtly admired, being 
the firſt inſtance of attention to the different 
character of Inttruments; a nicety unknown 


to Handel, or to any of his predeceſſors, 
Richter Was very ſucceſsfully followed by 


Abel, and many others. But later Com- | 
poſers, to be grand and original, have poured 
in ſuch floods of nonſenſe, under the ſublime 
idea of being inſpired, that the preſent SYM- 
ron bears the ſame relation to good Muſic, 


as the ravings of a Bedlamite do to ſober ſenſe, 
Sometimes rw os is Pre loft, 0 wan- 


* 


E . : 8 * is wil $ 
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FY 


| daes 10 the from, it, char chere is no . to 


return but extremes meet at laſt of them- 
ſelves. The Meaſure is fo perplexed by ar- 


 birrary diviſions « of Notes, that it ſeems. as if | 
the Compoſer intended to exhibit a Table of | 


twos, threes, and fours. And, when Diſ- 
cords get fo entangled, that it is paſt the art 
of man to untie the knot, ſomething i in the 


place of Klexander $ ſword does the buſineſs | 
at once. All theſe paltry ſhifts to conceal the 
want of Air, can never be admitted to ſupply 


it's place. 


| Warne there is really "Ate, it will exiſt 


under all diſadvantages of Performance. But, 


what would become of our Sublimities, if it 


were not for the ſhort cut of a Pianiſimo, ſo 


delicate as almoſt to eſcape the ear, and then 
0: a ſudden 


ED THE PRESENT STATE 
a ſudden change into all the Fortiff imo that 
Fiddling, Fluting, e and er | 


i, 
* 


mins can beſtow? 


41 1 3 


LT it not be imagined, that. I Wiſh to 


burleſque. expreſſive Performance. I am 


only ſhewing my thorough contempt of that 
wretched ſtuff, the exiſtence of which alto- 
gether depends upon mechanical contrivance, 


while the Je: is veg | 


yi Rely 8 0e bis Horſe, 
Fit for the War, the Road, the Courſe: 
His mouth was ſoft, his eye was good; 


His foot as ſure as ever trod. . 

One fault he had—a fault, indeed! 75 

1 > what was that?—The Horſe was bed! pr 
FFP 


OS wn ERHAPS 
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Pran PS I: may be told, that though there 


is nothing of what I call Tune which exiſts in 
the firſt movement of Symynonis; yet it 
is found in the middle and laſt Movements, 


where it is in it's proper place. 


To which I reply—That though the kind 
of Air for firſt Movements is of a different 


caſt from what i it is in the others, yet it ought 


to exiſt there as well. Compoſers never ſub- 


ſtitute any thing for Tune, if they really have 


it in their head—it i is too deen 


| Tur Airs we have been lately uſed to hear 


in the middle and laſt Movements of Sym- 


phonies, are, for the moſt part, childiſh ; and, 
where they are not ſo, they are vulgar : 


characters neither ſuiting the piece, nor what 


EL ought 


S g 


Sc THE PRESENT STATE 


. at this s time, to be the, aa of th | 
audience. = x 


77 7 1 
4 


N 
In 


Tur Quanrer and Taro are in a | inch 
more reſpectable ſtyle; as ate ConckRTOS for 
particular Inftruments: thoſefor the Piano-forte 
excepted; which, of late, ſeem to have aban- 

doned chat ſtyle of Melody ſo peculiarly the 
property of the Inſtrument, and exchanged the 
| caly flow of execution, which it has coſt ſo 
may years to eſtabliſh, for ſtaggering Octaves. 
The Cadences are invariably the ſame, and 
the worſt that could be invented by an ima- 
gination perverted 1 in the extreme! T he Per- 
former, no doubt, ooght to be able to run from 
the bottom to the top of the keys, i in ſemitones; 
but let bim be ſatisfied with SAS the power, 


without 
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| without exerting * ke hs eff of the 4455 N 


age i is to o the c lf degree deretable! | 


THe moſt pleaſing of all Inſtrument Com- 


poſitions] is the Con CERTANTE, for Three, Four, 


or Five principal Performers, ſupported by 


Ripieni. Whether the contraſt of the different 


inftruments becomes a fort of ſobſtitute for 
Melody, and i is received as ſuch; or, whether 
there is really more tune in the Concertante; 
or, whether we are Rk intereſted becauſe of 
the excellence of the Performers; I know not: 


ä but it eins as 5 Air ſubſiſted more in this 


than any other ſpecies of [nftrumental Mokic. 


Wa AT I hive hitherto advanced relates to. 
Vocal and foftrumental CourosrTION ; ex- 


cept ſome accidental Remarks on Performance, 


which 


vs 104 VO ORs 


a. rar PRESENT STATE 


| ; 1 naturally grew out of the weg. 


| But there i is more to be added on 1 that head. 


"Ya Performance of Angle. Sonos Was, 


perhaps, never farther removed from truth 


L than : at preſent. If there were a poſſibility of 
1 writing down the ſounds which iſſue from the 
mouth of the Singer, my remark would be 
fully juſtified—bur, unfortunately, Lines and 


Spaces will only expreſs mui cal Intervals 


| Words ſeem as little ſuited to the purpoſe; 


for, how can one deſcribe the encompaſſing 


a Note with frippery flouriſhes, that prevent 


the real ſound from meeting the ear, until the 


time, in which it ſhould be heard, is paſt? 


How can one expreſs the filling up an Inter · 


A val with RTE. compoſed of a a ſlide and a 


; hu, 
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ſhout, by which 1 means there i is no Interval 
at t all 2 


Turk are ſome things, however, which 
may be deſcribed: ſuch as borcing the Voice 


in the upper part, where it ought ever to be ö 
ſoft; and ſin ging the lower tones faint, which 8 


ſhould always be full. C adences with, for 


ever, a concluding ſhake—though ſometimes 


it ſeems as if it would never conclude—and 


every ſhake with wear the ſame turn . 


after i it. 


Tux performance of Cnorvszs is as per- 


fect as that of Songs is deficient. The real 


Notes are heard without diſguiſe; and, though 


the Compoſer is loſt in the Song, he exiſts 5 


in the Chorus. 


* 
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8 As ar is nothing but Harmony it in the 
Gian, the performance of it cannot be falſified, 


T he Notes, of neceſlity, are ſung fimply and 


; KA 


true, to preſerve the purity of the chord, 


n 37 p $3.36 6; 6 WF s 1 7 © OT» bt 


| which i. is al it it has to Lubſiſt © on. 
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Wareves objettions n may y be made to >the 
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51 
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Compoſition of SyMPHoNrEs, . the Performance 


of them i is entitled to the higheſt praiſe. The | 


ut: $f hat nt 


Performer plays Juſt | what he ſees, and no- 


ching elſe: as is generally the caſe with moſt 
| Inſtrumental Muſic ; which is incomparably 
more pure in it's execution, at preſent, than 
Vocal. Is it not rather uncommon, that two 


branches from the ſame ſtock ſhould be fo 
different? BE ++ 7 TE 


or MUSIC. m LONDON. £4 
or | I Notes of a Song are broken into ſo 
many parts, that they actually loſe their ex- 
iſtence: : on the contrary, the performance of 
a Symphony, &c. is pure and ſunple. In 
the one, every thing is cut up; in the other 
to borrow a phraſe from Painting—the parts 
are kept broad: and breadth of effect is as 
N ee eee DO 25m. 


a Fea 
7 2 * 4 Cx > * 


derbi gvran Music has been of late 
d to ſo great perfection in London, by 
| the ee {kill of the Performers, that | 
any attempt to beat the Time would be juſtly . 
conſideted as entirely needleſs. I am ſorry 
to remark, that the attention of the _ 
doncert, has been interrupted by the 


vulgarity of this exploded practice, which is 
unworthy of the ſupreme excellence of the 
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Band, and e ais to the con 


Tur Performance at the Azz is ſo pe- 
culiar, that I ſhall keep it diſtinct by itſelf. 
Tux idea of an Annual Exhibition of a 
great Compoſer' s Works is noble, and worthy 
of the Patronage with which it is protected; 
but, like moſt other things, it has i it's bright 
and it's dark fide. The aſſembling the largeſt 
and beſt Band in the world to perform ſome 
of the fineſt Muſic ever compoſed, muſt be 
conſidered: as ſomething ſublime; but the 


er ploying ſuch an army of Muſicians i in 2 
bad ſelection of pieces, as is frequently the 
| caſe, is making a poor uſe of ſuch a __ 

q . voices and i inſtri 


4 
— 


ents. - 


Iz 
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Ir ſhould be remembered, that as Homer 

1 Milton have written many hundred | 
; verſes beneath notice, ſo Hanpzr has com- 
poſed great numbers of pieces unworthy of, 
his genius; but, as there is no want of thoſe 


which are eee the beſt . 80 only 
Ke be ſclected. 35 


-n 5 _ in faſhion? as: within 
in Dreſs; and, though the rich parliamentary 
robes of a Peer are above faſhion, yet we 
erpekt, in common cloaths, the cut of the 
times. Now, chere is much of Handel's 
Muſic that is not grand enough to be in che 
upper claſs; nor good enough to engage che 
attention of a C onnoiſſeur; nor faſhionable 
enough to be performed before an Audience, | 
who are at leaſt knowing in modern ſtyle. 


D . 


—— 
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een yy mira of the Abbey 


harm, and will do much more. The pieces 
Which, are performed there, have a mimic 
perſormance in almoſt every great town in 
the kingdom, which een 50" eſtabliſh 
an excluſive taſte for s Muſic only. 

| A thing that helps to fix art, to a certain 


** 


Pint is deſtructive to farther r improvement. 
*. this we e bars the Arongeſt inſtance 1 in a 


od 4 . + s 48 2 . 3 * 2 WS % 


"In the laſt century; Tak? was thought « as 
a of in France as Handel | is in England. 
mn Little 


or Musi in LONDON. 29 
Little de but his Muſic was perſormiecl fre 
| many years. wie che reſt-of the world Was 
in a ſtate of improvement, the French ſtood 
ſtill; until they were left fo far behind, that, 
perhaps, they may never get up their loſt 
way, and be in the ſame rank with the other 
nations of Europe. This inſtance is the 
more remarkable, becauſe, in the other Arts 


and Sciences, France has oſtener been a 
leader thai a follower. 434 | 


FÄ 


Tux 8 which 1 Lalli did in France, 
Handel has done, and will continue to do, in 
3 England. I juſt obſerved, that the Abbey 
Performance contributed to eſtabliſh 4 taſte 
for Handel, to the excluſion of the works of 
other maſters. a this is another W to 
de much 3 


Fos 
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Fox ö ought we know, there are numbers 
i of Compoſers in England who may. be very 
worthy of notice, if they had the advantage of 
2 public exhibition. Theſe are prevented 
from ſhewing their abilities, by the idea that 
Handel alone can compoſe Oratorios, An- 


thems, &c. or that no one elſe can equal, 
much leſs exeal; what he * done in that 


claſs of Muſic. But, by this prepoſſeſſion, 
the public may be cheated out of much plea- 
| TR al 1 W e _ 


Ft 
Fr: 


1 us 8 that, 1 an e 


| aſt had formerly prevailed for the Com- 
poſers of the age of Charles che Firſt, we 
then ſhould have loſt Purcel; and, if no 
' Muſic but Purcel's could have been heard in 
the reign of George the F uſt, Handel bimſelf 


would have continued unknown. 


To 
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To ſay that this Puch is Hiberal,a and un- 
h ny of the age or country in which we live, 
may be conſidered as intemperate declama- 
tion. That it directly impedes the progreſs 
of Art and Science, has been already re- 

marked: but, if the public would conſider 
| that their entertainment and pleaſure are con- 
nected | with. ſucceſsful novelty, they would 
ſurely give all attempts a fair trial; for one 
new piece out of fifty, being approved, is 


adding ſomething to the ſtock of good 
Muſic. | 


Tax firſt year of the Abbey Muſic was 
2 Commemoration of Handel, and ought to 
conſiſt of his works only ; but it might, at 
this time, vithout any impropriety which I 1 

can perceive, be open for the works of other 


Compoſers. 
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Compoſers. | Suppoſe, that; each day, one 
new Inſtrumental Piece; and one for Voices, 

| d to be performed? Though I. 
dos not the leaſt doubt, but that much good 
Muſic would, at times, be given to the public; 
yet, as my opinion may not paſs for proof, 
the experiment might be tried for a year or 
two. In caſe of failure, the loſs would not be 
great; but, if it _ e the gain 
—_— be ga | 


LIED 


4 here let me juſt oe, the great 
advantage PainTiNG has over Music, i in the 
| eaſe by which it's Profeſſors may offer their 

works. to the public attention. 


„ * 
: 0 


Tux ExnpTion is open to all; beſides 


which, every Painter has an Exhibition at his 


own 
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bum Houſe. On the contrary, every public 


leave to be finiſhed by thoſe who poſſeſs more 
| ability, and greater ſources of information, 


Sint - 


Muſical Performance, in London, may be 
ſaid, in moſt reſpects, to be upon an excluſroe 
principlt,——1 t muſt be remembered, th at 
1 profeſs avoiding every thing that leads to 
particular application. | It is the general ſtate 
of Muſic in this mettopolis, it's defects, and 
| it's excellences, which have been the ſubje& 
of this ſhort and imperſect ſketch; which 15 


f +, . 
4 


